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(5) Nor is this interest restricted to theological students. Thousands of min- 
isters have taken from the upper shelf the Hebrew Bible, which had lain for years 
covered with dust, and are now going deeper than ever before into the hidden 
mysteries of the sacred word. The better class of teachers in our Sabbath Schools 
begin to feel that they, too, need a better knowledge of the word they teach, a 
knowledge to be gained only from an acquaintance with the original. 

That there is a greater interest in Old Testament study now than ever before is 
certain. Nor is it an interest which is to be found only among professional stud- 
ents, but one which is in a true sense popular. And we believe that it is to go on 
increasing, and that it is to become more and more popular. The people of to-day 
are more widely interested in the questions at issue, and better informed upon 
them than those of any previous generation. The time is no longer, when the 
decision of all questions of importance must be relegated to a few scholars. Where 
there is one Old Testament scholar to-day, there will, soon, be ten, and the results 
of this general increase of interest will be felt in every quarter. 



•HBOOIr:- NOTICES.* 

[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will be promptly 
noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books ; but notices will be given, so far as 
possible, of such old books, in this department of study, as may be of general interest to pastors and 
students.] 



ORIENTAL LEGENDS.* 



The poet Longfellow said of these " Legends," "2 have read your various 'Ori- 
ental Legends ' with great pleasure." These words should secure for them a careful 
reading. The writer is the minister of Congregation Anshe Chesed, Vicksburg, 
Miss. He has collected in this volume verses which have appeared from time to 
time. The collection must have great interest for those who are, or desire to be- 
come, familiar with some portion of that rich store-house of legendary lore, the 
Haggadah, the legendary part of the Talmud. In beautiful verse are treated 
" The Birth of the Heart," " The Creation of Man," " The Creation of Woman," 
"Paradise Lost and Regained," " Solomon's Judgment," King and Prophet," etc., 
etc. The last poem, " Epitoma Judaica," was a dedicatory address at the erection 
in Philadelphia, 1876, of Ezekiel's Statue of Religious Liberty. It is an epitome 
of Jewish history, short, but full of vividness and pathos. A stanza or two 
will best illustrate the author's style and power: 

And Moses came and saved his shackled Race. 
The freedmen stand on awe-topped "Sinai's" base. 
And there, from out of thunder, clouds and flame, 
Eternal truth, the laws of mankind came. 
" I am thy God ! " Be free ! have love and grace, 
Heaven folding Earth, her mate, in fond embrace, 
"Amen ! " did loud the universe proclaim. 
Our globe turned into one great Synagogue, 
And benediction was— the Decalogue. 



* Oriental Legends and other Poems, by Rabbi H. M. Bien. New York: Brown & Derby. 

Large 8vo, pp. 198. Price, $2.00. 
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And when the clash of armor ceased, Rome was no more, nor Greece; 
New rulers occupied the thrones, new thoughts came with the peace. 
An humble child of Nazareth, of Jewish parents born, 
A martyr on the crucifix, wreathed with a crown of thorn- 
He preached the law, he taught reform, to worship the Creator, 
He died the death at Roman hands, as died with them the traitor. 
Meek, simple loving words his were, full of God's spirit each, 
In different terms, but self -same sense as Laws and Prophets teach. 
His followers were few at first, but soon in numbers swelled, 
And then increased to multitudes, that were unparalleled. 
But as they grew, his thoughts, his words, his labors were deserted; 
They turned the teacher to a God : his mission was perverted. 
At least so thought the Jews; and so they think this very day. 

The book is well printed. The first edition, we understand, is already ex- 
hausted. 



THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL.* 



This is a brief account of Israelitish history from the standpoint of the most 
advanced school of German criticism. In no other book, will one find the opinion's 
of this school stated so clearly and so succinctly. It is intended for children of 
twelve years and upwards, but, we fear, the author has misjudged the capacity of 
the average child of that age. It is no part of our purpose to criticise the views 
presented. A very brief statement of some of the more important features must 
suffice. The whole period is divided into five divisions: "(1) The formative, extend- 
ing from the earliest times to about the end of the ninth century B. C; 
(2) The prophetic, from this point to the Exile, sixth centmy B. C, the Exile being 
a transition period; (3) The priestly, from the return to about the first century B. 
C; (4) The scribal, extending from this point on to the eighteenth century of our 
era; (5) The modern, including the last hundred years." During the first period 
everything is unsettled. Only a few short poems and historical sketches are to be 
assigned to this period. While from a political stand-point the second period was a 
failure, religiously great progress was made. Until this time they had believed in 
the reality of other gods, but now they are taught to believe that there is no God 
but " Yahve." The temple-worship begins to be organized, and a beginning is 
made in the way of recording laws (Deut.) The third period is the time of reflec- 
tion. Precepts are laid down, rules are prescribed. While the prophets held sway 
during the second period, the third is controlled by the priests and scribes. The 
Pentateuch comes into its present shape about 450 B. C. During the fourth period 
attention is given to law and tradition, while the fifth period (1780-1880 A. D.) is 
termed the period of reason. A few sentences taken from various portions will 
indicate the stand-point from which the history is written. " We may probably 
look on it as an historical fact that the Israelitish tribes at a certain time (perhaps 
about B. C. 1330) left the frontiers of Egypt, and made their way towards Canaan; 
but we know little of the particulars of the movement. The story in Exodus tells 
us of the event as pious Israelites long afterwards thought of it, but we cannot be 



*The History of the Religion of Israel: An Old Testament Primer, by Crawford H. Toy, 
Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature in Harvard University. Boston: Unitarian Sun- 
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